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an act of hardy rebellion against the authority 
of a mighty nation unjustly exercised, a certain 
people, after a long and bloody war, were once 
set aside from the rest of the world to form a 
true republic ; and, because of the wisdom and 
prudence of its founders, this republic eventu- 
ally became one of the greatest nations of the 
earth. There was one, the leader in this rebel- 
lion, and chief among these founders by the 
greatness of his services, the dignity of his 
character, and the pre-eminence of his virtues, 
upon whom has been conferred by the com- 
mon voice of mankind a singular title, — "The 
Father of his Country." 

The sentiment of nations with respect to their 
greatest benefactors, whether it has contented 
itself with natural emotions of gratitude and ad- 
miration, or found more satisfactory expression 
in acts of adoration, has always been among the 
most fruitful inspirations of art; indeed, its only 
adequate utterance has been in visible monuments. 
Thus all ancient civilizations commemorated their heroes by inscriptions carved upon tablets, or 
incised upon hieroglyphic shafts ; by statues and sculptured history upon arches of triumph, 
columns, or mausoleums; or they worshipped them as demigods in votive temples. They found 
in their resources of art a natural and sufficient means of speaking to posterity by tangible and 
durable shapes in marble, granite, or bronze, — a direct, unmistakable, and unaffected language. 
Whether Egyptian, Assyrian or Indian, Greek or Roman, Romanesque or Mediaeval, each had 
distinctive and characteristic forms of memorial, which* we recognize as unconsciously appropriate, 
and as significant, not only of the monarch or hero commemorated, but of the people who would 
honor him and of the times in which he lived. The peculiar value of the service of art to his- 
tory, as contrasted with the service of literature, seems to reside in the fact that, though, from 
the nature of things, it is less diffuse and descriptive, it is less liable to be colored by the indi- 
viduality and prejudice of authorship, and is thus more expressive of a general average of emotion. 
It visibly sets forth a common ideal of life, and is singularly indicative of the attitude and 
quality of contemporary civilization. But, in the midst of the complicated civilization of modern 
times, the visible memorial has in great part lost this expressive power; for architectural utter- 
ance has been distracted by archaeology, it has lost the divine virtue of simplicity, and is 
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oppressed by the accumulation of knowledge ; so that, by reason of the very completeness of its 
appreciation of the monumental expressions of antiquity, architecture cannot speak without a 
consciousness of itself, — a condition under which great and simple achievements of art have 
become extremely difficult. Architects who are learned must needs quote from the past, thus 
losing some of the initial force of inspiration, and becoming more or less pedantic; those who 
are unlearned, not being kept in the safe track by a prevailing style, as was the case -with their 
predecessors before the Renaissance, are utterly lost in mazes of ungrammatical originahty. 
Nevertheless, modern times have knoWn a very few cases of straightforward and really poetic 
monumental expressions, as in Thorwaldsen's Lion of Lucerne, Kranner*s monument of the 
Emperor Franz I. at Prague, the memorial of Frederick the Great at Berlin by Rauch, Von 
Klenze*s Bavaria, the Arc de TEtoile at Paris by Chalgrin, the Scott monument at Edinburgh, 
Rochead's monument to Wallace on the Abbey Craig of Stirling, and in some recent projects 
of the French School, remarkable alike for elegant reserve and studious refinement. These, not 
with the ftaivete and innocence of the antique, but with more or less of directness and force, 
show the sort of service even modern art can render in giving utterance to a certain range of 
national emotions otherwise unexpressed, and indeed inexpressible. 

A great nation, such as we have described, recognizing a single august figure as its father, 
its greatest and most characteristic expression of humanity, the prototype of national character, 
possesses the highest inspiration of civic monumental art which could be given to any people. 
No theme other than a religious one has ever been presented more worthy of treatment by a 

form of art. This fact has been recognized, with 
more or less of intelligence, from the beginning 
of our history as a nation. Even at the conclu- 
sion of the War of Independence, and before 
Washington's election as President, when his per- 
sonality had not yet been removed into the heroic 
region by lapse of time, an equestrian statue was 
resolved on by the Continental Congress; but 
the resolve was not fulfilled. Fifty years later, 
an Association was formed, with a view to re- 
deem the plighted faith of the nation by invok- 
ing contributions. After a lapse of twelve years, 
in 1845, the public conscience was once more 
awakened; and, by the efforts of this Associa- 
tion, a design was obtained from Robert Mills, 
which was recognized by the signature of the 
President of the United States as a fitting monu- 
mental expression. This composition of archi- 
tecture became familiar to the public, and by 
reason of its official indorsement, rather than 
through any especial technical excellence or ap- 
propriateness of sentiment, it was for a long time 
instinctively acknowledged, in the absence of any 
other published design, as the natural exponent 
of public sentiment. It was a vast circular colon- 
nade, of the Greek Doric order, two hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter and one hundred feet high, 
surrounding a central shaft in the form of an 
Design for Washington Monument, obelisk, fifty-five feet square at the base, and six 

Bv Robert Mills. hundred feet high. The estimate of cost was 
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within a million and a quarter of dollars. The corner-stone was laid on the 4th of July, 1848. 
Seven years later, when the bare shaft had been raised to the height of one hundred and 
seventy-four feet, the funds of the Association were exhausted ; and the ambitious conception of 
Mills up to this day has not sufficed to inspire the people with a desire to witness its comple- 
tion. For twenty- four years the rotting crane upon its summit has been idle. .From time to 
time, Congress has been stirred to pity or shame by the aspect of this unfulfilled promise, and 
has passed ineffectual resolutions. The committee appointed January 13, 1874, acting under the 
advice of the Corps of Engineers, modified the design by removing the Doric peristyle, and by 
cutting off two hundred and sixty-two feet of the height of the obelisk. In 1876, Congress 
appropriated two hundred thousand dollars to complete the monument, provided the foundations 
were on examination found sufficient "to sustain the weight of the completed structure." The 
experts appointed by the Commission which was created by the act of 1876 reported in the 
next year that the foundations were not sufficient, but that, if authority should be given, they 
could be made so. Since the ist of October, 1878, the Commission having been duly empow- 
ered to begin operations on the foundations, according to the advice of the experts from the 
Corps of Engineers, the works underground have proceeded without interruption, with the object 
of preparing for the weight of an obelisk at least five hundred and twenty- five feet high. Noth- 
ing, however, has been done on the actual work of increasing the height. In this respect the 
monument remains as it stood twenty-four years ago. A complete review of the conditions of 
engineering involved in the work about the foundations is contained in the "American Architect" 
of September 13. But a review of the conditions of art involved in the completion of a dumb 
colossal chimney is yet to be made. No person interested in our reputation as a civilized people 
can contemplate this completion without pain. 

The theory of the Monument; Association seems to be that, the design " having been fully 
approved by the people, .... they will not tolerate any attempt to abandon it." But the only 
design known to "the people" is that of Robert Mills, for the erection of which they have 
directly contributed only the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, which was long 
ago spent in carrying the stump up to its present height. It is not proposed to complete it 
according to that design. If the present design, which seems to include a low balustraded terrace, 
as a substitute for the Doric portico, is executed, "the people" will find too late that they do 
not have the monument which they expected, for the characteristic peristyle has been abandoned, 
and the boasted height of six hundred feet is not to be reached. But both the new and the old 
design are alike inadequate to the great occasion. The original design was conceived at a time 
when artistic education in America had not been begun. There was no standard of criticism, 
and no one to criticise. Since then the progress of the nation in art has kept pace with its 
material development. We have awakened to a sense of our responsibilities; we recognize the 
fact that the world will accept a scheme so distinctly national in its character, so colossal in 
scale, so deliberately executed, and so far removed from any considerations of practical useful- 
ness, as our highest achievement in art, and a fair exponent of our civilization. With a view to 
ascertaining what claims they may have to play so great a part in history, we propose briefly 
to discuss these two conceptions from a purely artistic point of view; and, in like manner, that 
we may reach. a better comprehension of the peculiar difficulties involved in the problem, we 
propose to consider the most conspicuous of the projects which have been volunteered to amend 
or replace them. 

Evidently the leading technical motive of the design of Mr. Robert Mills is that it shall assert 
itself as the loftiest structure yet built by the hands of man. Its principal competitor in this 
respect is the ambitious tower projected four thousand years ago upon the plains of Shinar, whose 
top should reach unto heaven, in order to symbolize and obtain a more complete union among the 
people of the earth. The confusion of tongues which followed upon this vain attempt perhaps 
foreshadowed the Neo-Graeco-Egyptian jumble which is the aesthetic characteristic of the proposed 
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modern symbol of national unity and greatness. The element of height is by no means an 
ignoble one in an architectural conception; but if it is the sole motive, the result cannot be 
otherwise than ignoble. The true test of quaHty in a structure started with such pretensions is 
to be obtained in considering the amount of thought which enters into it. The claim of superi- 
ority in height was set forth by a popular print, in which the highest monuments of the world, 
drawn to equal scale, were grouped together around the proposed monument to Washington, and 
the inferiority of Michael Angelo's St. Peter's at Rome, of Erwin von Steinbach's spire of 
Strasbourg, and the other masterpieces of lofty building, was thus made sufficiently obvious. 
The question of the relative quality of the art employed in these several conceptions was not 
insisted on. It is requisite in a work of art, in which height is to be the leading motive, that it 
should be made up of details all of which are essential to the expression of loftiness, and are 
arranged to set it forth in the most effective manner by contrasts of proportions, and by empha- 
sizing the idea of ascension. The degree and quality of the height resides in its essential com- 
position from the beginning, and is foreshadowed even in the lowest stages of the monument, as 
in the Giralda at Seville, — which, though begun by the Moors in the Saracenic style and com- 
pleted by the Christians some two centuries later in the style of the Renaissance, is still remarka- 
ble for unity of effect, — in the brick tower of Saragossa, the Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore at 
Florence and that of St. Mark at Venice, and in all the later mediaeval spires without exception. In 
these each part is essential to the whole. Once begun, they could not be curtailed or lengthened 
without a painful breach of the laws of harmony. The western towers of Notre Dame of Paris 
have remained in their present state of incompleteness for five centuries; yet, by the prepara- 
tion suggested in the arrangement of their masses, the disposition of their Hues, and the quality 
of their proportions, the height of the spires which should surmount them and the character of 
their lines and details can be foretold with inevitable accuracy; so that, though the original 
design has been lost, a competition of designs among trained architects for the completion of 
these structures would vary only with respect to minute details. But the modifications of 
height in the completion of the Washington shaft, which have been arbitrarily proposed by 
the successive committees and commissions in charge, vary one from the other through a 
range of two hundred and seventy-five feet, without offence to any artistic condition essential to 
the monument as it now exists. The degree of sensitiveness to modifications of this sort which 
must reside in any structure is in direct proportion to its rank as a work of art. If it exhibits 
no sensitiveness, it is a mere brute mass, which may have an expression of bigness, but not of 
grandeur. This shaft is called an obelisk; but the Egyptian prototype has fixed proportions, 
is essentially a monolith, was intended to convey a concrete idea by the hieroglyphics which . 
filled its four polished sides, with reliefs against a background of brilliant colors, and the 
pyramidion at the summit was covered with bronze or bright gold. It was conspicuously an 
historic record. The American invention fulfils none of these conditions, and its pyramidion is 
so ignorantly debased in the geometrical elevation as to be entirely invisible from any near point 
of view in perspective. In fact it is not an obelisk; it is a chimney without an outlet. But in 
order to give to this structure, so cheap to design but so costly to build, conceived in a day 
and executed in half a century, — in order to give to it some show of excuse for existing, the 
original designer proposed to build around its square and expressionless base a vast circular porch 
in the form of a colonnade of the Graeco-Doric order. The result is, that this peristyle — though in 
actual size more gigantic than the order of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the greatest temple 
of antiquity, or than the order of St. Peter's at Rome, the greatest temple of modern times — 
is so dwarfed by the prodigious mass of masonry around which it i^ placed, that no one can 
possibly realize its true proportions. No work of art would suffer one part so to degrade and 
neutralize the other. Never was there a waste of treasure and material so barbaric. A central 
dome might have been so arranged as to excuse the circular portico; a grouping of mighty 
pylons about the base of the shaft might have tended to justify its enormous blankness. But no 
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attempt is made either in the colonnade or in the shaft to reconcile the perpetual and funda- 
mental incompatibility which must prevail between them in every respect of line, detail, and 
proportion. 

In the eloquent eulogy of Washington delivered by Mr. Winthrop on the laying of the 
corner-stone of this pile, he said: "Build it to the skies, — you cannot outreach the loftiness of 
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his principles ; found it upon the massive and eternal rock, — you cannot make it more endur- 
ing than his fame ; construct it of the purest Parian marble, — you cannot make it purer than 
his life.'* He might have added, Build it as you propose, and you cannot make it in any 
respect significant of Washington, or in any way worthy of the great civilization which he 
founded, — you cannot make it other than a misquotation barbarously misapplied. 
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The quality of simplicity and plainness is not undervalued as an element of grandeur in a mon- 
umental composition of this sort. Repose and size are essential to such an expression. But if 
a mountain cliff, or even a work of engineering, is sublime because of its vast unoccupied spaces, 
a monument which is expressly devised to convey such a sentiment as this must be something 
better than a colossal cairn or a mighty chimney. Its composition should betray a certain 
amount of human thought and intention. Its proportions should be so delicately adjusted as to 
give to it an expression of unity and wholeness, to which nothing can be added, from which 
nothing can be subtracted, without detriment to its essential quality. Its sentiment of repose 
must be obtained from its completeness, from its evident reserve of power, and from the con- 
trast between its great spaces of stillness and its occasional spaces of careful detail adjusted to 
the scale of a man, so as to force upon the spectator a true idea of its size. Its great areas 
of rest must have a raison d'etre ; they should not exist merely for their own sake ; mere courses 
of masonry, however multiplied, do not constitute a work of art ; they must have an especial 
object to fulfil which is not merely prosaic. The lofty pilasters of the tower of St. Mark would 
be meaningless and absurd, if they did not support the delicate order of the belfry. The great 
wall veils of the Romanesque churches would be expressionless and without true majesty if they 
were not bounded by battlements and buttresses, crowned by arcades and machicolations, and 
broken, however rarely, by windows and doorways decorated with the most exquisite sculpture 
and the most graceful tracery. Nay, even the triumphal arches of Rome, if they did not bear 
aloft mighty inscriptions, would lose half of their significance as monuments. 

Therefore a bare unfigured tapering shaft of masonry, magnifying "the Egyptian monolith, but, 
drawn out far beyond the proportions fixed in the prototype, and set upon a level platform, 
which furnishes the principal novelty of composition in the modified design now apparently 
actually in process of erection, though brutally, from its mere size, it must force itself' upon the 
attention of the beholder, and awaken a certain sense of amazement, is not capable of suggesting 
-any emotion such as should be conveyed by a monument erected to express a national senti- 
ment. We can conceive that as a permanent landmark erected to fix a definite point of 
territory, like a term, or perhaps to mark the starting-point of an initial base-line in some 
great geographic survey, as a mathematical point, it might have a certain fitness, as it is tall, 
durable, and singular. But if it is intended for any higher service, — to emphasize a point in the 
history of a nation, or to symbolize the character and services of its greatest citizen, — it is dumb. 
Imagination is starved, and memory sleeps in its presence. It can hardly be too earnestly 
insisted that such higher service demands a work of art, and that mere hugeness and smooth- 
ness do not meet the conditions; therefore, even if carried to the height of a thousand feet, a 
mere shaft is no more than an expression of geometry, grossly inadequate to an occasion so 
great, and unworthy of a nation so liberal, prosperous, and enlightened. 

The monument on Bunker Hill is of the same kind. It has but one merit, — it speaks from 
afar, and stands like a mighty beacon. But until the story which it is intended to commemo- 
rate has been told by bas-reliefs or historical inscriptions, engraved upon its now vacant and 
expressionless sides, until it bears the names of the patriots who served or fell upon that pathetic 
field, set forth with letters which cannot perish, the stranger can only wonder, as he approaches 
it, why so vast a pile makes no sign and utters no oracle. 

We have now to consider various of the suggestions which have been volunteered from time 
to time, with a view to develop the possible capacities of the unfinished shaft for architectural 
expression, and to render it more worthy of its function as a national monument. 

Henry Van Brunt. 

{Conclusion in the next number^ 



